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MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

BY MAJOR GEORGE B. DUNCAN, U. S. A. 



The terrible war that holds the principal nations of the 
world within its grasp, the appalling sacrifice of life and 
property, the paralysis of industrial pursuits, the bitterness 
of grief in desolated homes, the fervid valor with which in- 
dividuals lay down their lives for their respective countries, 
must have made every thinking man in the United States take 
counsel with himself as to the reciprocal duties of citizen- 
ship and State. He finds that he is provided with police and 
fire protection, and schools for his children. He has a vote 
in selecting officers of government who are charged with the 
duty of establishing justice for all citizens and assuring them 
protection in all places, insuring domestic tranquillity, and 
providing for the common defense. Eeciprocally, he is ex- 
pected to uphold his country, honor its institutions, and, if 
necessary, bear arms in its defense. 

The colonial experience which immediately preceded the 
Revolutionary War had inculcated a distrust of any power 
which was remote from the people. The experience of that 
war not only intensified this feeling, but increased inherent 
self-reliance. With peace there was a return to the old-time 
vocations and allegiance to their States, under whose laws 
the people had enjoyed and now continue to enjoy rights of 
liberty, property, and a fair measure of prosperity. There 
was a lack of community between the people of the different 
States in business interests and in sentiment. There were 
no means of communication except by sea from port to port, 
and by stage and horseback on inland routes. An illimitable 
expanse of territory extended toward the West, to be opened 
for settlement and cultivation. This was about the status of 
affairs when the Articles of Confederation were proving a 
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failure, and the establishment of a more perfect union became 
necessary. 

In forming a constitution which would be acceptable to 
the States and people, and at the same time give stability 
to the new government, all conditions had to be taken into 
consideration. There would be a wonderful accession of 
power to this central government, and there must be an inter- 
diction of ability to abuse this power to the oppression of the 
citizens or to the destruction of the rights of the States. The 
history of the world, and their own experience, had taught 
the colonists that the chief instrument of abuse and tyranny 
was a standing army. Besides, of what possible use would 
be an army in a country so cut off from the rest of the world ; 
where every man would leave the plow and the workshop, 
if need be, to preserve the liberty which had been the reward 
of indomitable pluck and perseverance ? There were no near 
neighbors from whom to expect invasion ; there was no desire 
of extended empire through conquest; a mighty ocean sep- 
arated them from the turbulent sphere of European dissen- 
sions ; the people were thrifty and peaceable ; and they could 
see in a standing army only a threat to the liberty so dearly 
bought. Therefore the Constitution was almost prohibitory 
in touching the subject of a regular military establishment ; 
and, while it gave Congress the power " to raise and support 
armies," it added: " but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years." And the 
early Acts of Congress specifically stated that the small force 
then in existence was to furnish protection to settlers from 
Indian depredations. With a narrow stretch of sparsely 
settled country, and the Atlantic Ocean as a bulwark against 
the military force of Europe, the United States looked for 
prosperity to the peaceful pursuits of industry. All that was 
desired was an opportunity to develop our principles, our 
industries, and our institutions. Adhering to the advice of 
Washington, the United States has ever held aloof from 
entanglement in European politics. The only foreign policy 
developed has been that of President Monroe in his message 
to Congress in December, 1823, entering a protest against 
European conquest on this Continent, and asserting that here 
at least should flourish the democratic principles that rulers 
derive their powers from the consent of the ruled. 

The growth of the Union during the years preceding the 
Civil War was that of peaceful industries, protected by 
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geographical position from the influences of European pol- 
itics. But divergencies of sentiment regarding matters of 
internal policy arose, and State after State undertook to 
throw off Federal authority. And in the Civil War the wis- 
dom of the policy of refusing to keep a standing army was 
put to the greatest possible test. The national unity was 
saved only by supreme effort, and at a cost of nearly 300,000 
lives and millions of money. Of course, this war could have 
been crushed in the beginning by an efficient regular army, 
but that would not have been conducive to a final settlement 
of the questions at issue. To have annihilated secession by 
regular soldiers would have been a tyrannical use of power 
backed by bayonets; it would have increased hatred and 
strife, and led to secret preparation for a renewal of the 
struggle. 

The Union emerged from this convulsion as the first mili- 
tary power in the world ; hundreds of thousands of trained 
soldiers, returned to industrial occupations, were ready to 
respond to any national emergency. The spectacle of the 
disbandment of the armies of the Civil War was a complete 
guarantee of the perpetuity of our institutions, a lesson to 
the world in advanced civilization and a tribute to the bless- 
ings of peace. And so, it is believed, the purposes of our 
democratic institutions were best served during the first hun- 
dred years from the Declaration of Independence by keeping 
a standing army no larger than was necessary for a protec- 
tion of the frontier from Indian depredations, and for an 
enforcement of the laws especially authorized by the Consti- 
tution. 

With the downfall of the Confederacy, the Union entered 
more fully upon its existence as a nation. It could no longer 
be looked upon as a confederation of States to be disbanded 
at the will of its members. Independence and equality for all 
men, with supreme sovereignty in the central government, 
was permanently settled. The question now arises: What 
are the changed conditions which demand a state of military 
preparedness, and in what will such preparedness prove a 
source of national safety? 

The genius of invention has altered all the essential con- 
ditions of a few years ago. Time and space are being rap- 
idly annihilated. Our citizens, in the pursuit of pleasure, 
business, or science, are to be found in every land. Our 
churches send their missionaries into every available spot. 
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Commercial activity pays no attention to geographical 
boundaries, and the product of American manufactories is 
found in every market. So that in our interests, our infor- 
mation, our pleasures, and our business affairs, we are not 
isolated. We are being continually brought into closer con- 
tact with other nations, and must take our part in the delib- 
erations of the world. Look at the matter from a geograph- 
ical standpoint. Distance can be measured only by time, 
and in this light no nation is widely separated from another. 
The ocean is but a highway of travel and commerce, with a 
time-table almost as accurate as those of our trans-conti- 
nental railroads. Daily the world grows smaller, and nations 
formerly but little known to each other now rub elbows in 
the march of civilization. Speaking broadly, our Atlantic 
seaboard is within a fortnight 's reach of the armed camps of 
Europe. Upon the West, the rise of Japan to military and 
naval power gives us a nation ready to measure her strength 
with ours whenever the occasion provided by conflicting in- 
terest shall present itself. 

In touching upon the relation of the United States to the 
other Powers, it can be laid down as a fixed rule that there are 
no means of preventing strife between nations ; and that the 
more fully our people enter into the affairs of the world, the 
greater is the possibility of friction with other people. The 
Congress of Paris in 1856 adopted the strongest possible 
recommendations that nations should, before appealing to 
arms, have recourse to the good offices of friendly Powers to 
settle their grievances. But of what avail has that action 
been? Since then the most destructive wars that the world 
has ever known have been waged, and military science has 
steadily kept pace with improvements in the industries of 
peace. 

In the face of these facts, and as the exponents of a de- 
mocracy which in the end will regenerate the political sys- 
tem of the world, our military policy of acting upon the 
defensive until the great armies which exist in embryo in our 
free citizenship can be enrolled, organized, and put into the 
field, is hardly abreast of existing conditions or conformable 
to the self-respect and dignity of a great nation, which should 
possess the ability to punish transgressions as well as to pro- 
tect its institutions. An offensive war might become neces- 
sary to obtain satisfaction for a breach of treaty, or for an 
insult to the flag, or an affront to our honor ; or, above all, to 
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protect our citizens against foreign violence; and any of 
these events is much more liable to occur than is the need for 
a war of defense to protect our national sovereignty and in- 
dependence. A known preparedness to send an efficient mil- 
itary force wherever the exigencies of just war might demand 
would be the safest guarantee against such a possibility. 

Now, consider the place occupied by the Union in interna- 
tional affairs. In sovereignty, independence, and equality, 
all nations stand upon the same level in their relation to each 
other. Comity brings them into friendly commerce, its re- 
quirements being regard for the reputation of other States, 
respect for foreign flags upon the sea, courtesy in diplomatic 
intercourse, polite treatment of rulers or representatives of 
other countries, and the right of redress for injury or wrong 
to a subject by foreign aggression. Treaties usually define 
the relations between nations. According to the possession 
of power to excite the respectful attention of other govern- 
ments in the domain of international affairs, nations are di- 
vided into classes ; and this power depends upon their mili- 
tary and naval preparedness for war, with further regard to 
their resources and ability to carry on a conflict. 

The traditional foreign policy of the United States, as we 
all know, is that of non-interference in European affairs, and 
hostility to European aggression on this Continent. The 
spirit animating the struggle for independence in 1776 found 
deeper expression in the Monroe Doctrine, and this has been 
the cardinal principle of the United States in its dealings 
with the governments of the world. Without the interven- 
tion of the United States there is not another government 
on this hemisphere which could oppose a determined foe from 
Europe. Fifty years ago there was time for war after the 
fact, but there is none to-day. Isolation lives only as a mem- 
ory. Our military dependence is upon a small, a very small, 
army, and upon the militia. A modern war would be con- 
cluded before the embryo armies could be brought into being, 
much less developed to a state of efficiency. It must be borne 
in mind that there is no subject in which greater scientific 
progress has been made during the past thirty years than in 
the appliances and appurtenances of war. 

The fighting branches of the Army are its mobile troops, — 
infantry, cavalry, field artillery, engineers, signal and san- 
itary units and the necessary trains, so named because they 
are able to march anywhere and fight upon any ground. Then 
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there is the coast artillery charged with harbor defense, 
whose sphere of activity is limited by the range of their guns 
and mortars and location of mine fields, but playing a useful, 
even if limited, sphere of activity in defensive work. Infan- 
try and cavalry are armed with a rifle which is sighted up to 
2,850 yards. The use of the huge modern howitzers by the 
artillery requires a knowledge of the intricate mechanism 
of cannon throwing a shell. The infantryman carries upon 
his back his ammunition, food, and intrenching tools. It takes 
time to teach him to use his rifle and intrenching tools effec- 
tively, to carry his burden, and to take care of himself on 
the march and in action, and to cook his ration. The cavalry- 
man must learn, in addition, the care of his horse, and how to 
use a saber and revolver. The field artilleryman uses a 
weapon from concealed positions with a range up to three 
miles. The engineers have to know how to clear and build 
roads, construct bridges over ravines and streams and make 
practicable the advance of the fighting units. The signal 
soldier must know how to keep open the line of communica- 
tion by telegraph, telephone, and wireless from the actual 
firing line to the base. As pilots of the air in aeroplanes they 
must reconnoiter the country from the highest altitudes and 
be ready to do more than hold their own in aerial combat, 
both offensive and defensive. The sanitary units must be 
properly equipped to care for the sick and wounded. The 
trains must have from day to day the necessary supplies of 
rations, of ammunition, and of material to make repairs and 
supply losses. In fine, killing in war is a scientific proposi- 
tion, as are the means to conserve life and strength in the 
soldier. 

As there has been change and improvement in the arma- 
ment of troops for battle, so there is a very much greater 
need of discipline and preliminary training and drill to make 
the soldier effective in action. Indeed, there is no compari- 
son between these latter requirements as they exist to-day 
and what was formerly necessary, and it is this fact which it 
is so difficult to impress upon the average citizen. The mass of 
metal thrown from two contending lines of battle is terrific. 
The skirmish preceding battle commences at incredible dis- 
tances. In the full tide of conflict, squads, sections, com- 
panies, and even battalions may in a moment be annihilated. 
In the face of such conditions, common sense would under- 
stand that victory will reward that command which uses its 
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weapons most skillfully, which, husbands its ammunition and 
throws its ammunition with accuracy, and at the command of 
its leaders, moving ever onward to the attack, forgetting per- 
sonal danger in its confidence in the wisdom of its command- 
ers, and its hope of final victory. Do we realize the never- 
ending drill, the target practise, the discipline, the unceas- 
ing vigilance of instruction, the unquestioning obedience, 
the various exercises absolutely necessary to bring the sol- 
dier to his most efficient state, — or, if you please, to convert 
the individual into as much of a machine as possible? Such 
essential qualities can come only from regular and incessant 
daily training. 

The leading nations of the world require a compulsory 
military training for their citizens, generally three years of 
it. The United States should always have within its borders 
a sufficient number of trained men fitted promptly to take 
their place in the ranks. Ways and means to accomplish 
this have been pointed out by various Secretaries of War and 
Chiefs of Staff, and need no repetition here. But the old idea 
that a uniform makes a soldier must be abandoned. Success 
in future wars will depend upon skill in the use of weapons 
and in fire discipline, combined with implicit obedience and 
trust in commanders. These cannot become second nature, 
as they must to be effective, through the training of volun- 
teer camps in the days or weeks preceding a conflict. The 
Union has progressed to that point when it can best be 
served, so far as the objects of war are concerned, by a reg- 
ular army, — such a force as would serve, at least, for the first 
line of attack. The old bugbear of a standing army being a 
menace to liberty should have been effaced with the settle- 
ment of the question of State sovereignty. It should never 
be forgotten that a soldier is a citizen in the fullest accept- 
ance of the word ; his life and training keep alive his patriot- 
ism; in his independence of party or sectarian influence his 
mind, perhaps, grasps more fully the meaning of democracy; 
his influence is non-partisan in all controversies, and his life 
stands between his country's flag and dishonor. What else 
can there be but insurance to property, life, and happiness to 
the body politic in the maintenance of a well-disciplined army 
of liberty-loving and patriotic citizens? 

There is no question of the patriotism of our people, nor 
of the fact that in time of national danger hundreds of thou- 
sands would willingly throw their lives into the breach in 
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defense of our land and its institutions; that, in the end, 
fidelity and valor would remain supreme. But while the coun- 
try might rise from its ashes, there would be no resurrection 
of the lives which had paid the forfeit of war ; there could be 
no return to the fireside of the fathers, husbands, brothers, 
and sons left upon the battlefield. Upon individuals thus 
left to mourn does the anguish of war fall hardest. The ques- 
tion is simply whether it is the part of good government to 
demand from our citizens such a sacrifice, such a needless 
slaughter, as would, to-day, be the priee of war. 

Geobge B. Duncan. 



